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THE CRUMBLING EMPIRE OF THE MOORS. 

BY STEPHEN BONSAL. 



While it is not without risk to prophesy as to the outcome of 
the present Moroccan embroglio, it is probably safe to say that 
here are being produced upon a desert stage, while all the world 
wonders, the picturesque incidents of the last barbaric war in 
which the wild nomads from the Land of Thirst charge rifle-pits 
and screened batteries, and return decimated but unafraid. John 
Chinaman has given up his " stink-pots " for melanite shells, the 
Herrero fights the astonished Germans with repeating-rifles and 
military science, the once-untutored Patham lurks in the fast- 
nesses of the Afghan frontier with machine-guns. It is only 
when we look down the Barbary coast to the westernmost province 
of Islam, where against all the rules of modem war the French 
expeditionary force is hemmed in by a horde of fatntastically 
armed horsemen, do we imderstand the saying, "terrible as an 
army with banners." And the green banners under which this 
army is fighting furnish a safe-conduct to Paradise if not to 
victory, a fact which should never be lost sight of in estimating 
the military efiicieney of Moorish cavalry and Berber rough- 
riders. 

When I read of the fanatical sectaries who, clothed but in 
cheese-cloth girdles and the halo of sanctity, are urging their de- 
voutly believing followers to do the impossible things which the 
cablegrams describe, I remember the bitter remonstrance which 
some of our doughboys made to me about their regimental chap- 
lain as they crouched under the crest of San Juan Hill. " He was 
a perfect nuisance," said one. " He had all the boys of a tremble 
with his talk of death and Heaven and glory afterwards, and so 
says I, * Parson, we are going up that hill because if a on the way 
to Santiago, and because, if we get there, therell be a hot time in 
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the old town to-night. But if we thought it was the way to 
Heaven, do you think we'd foot it ? Not much ! ' " and a chorus of 
" nits " from the others showed that their spokesman better under- 
stood the spirit of the Western soldier than did their chaplain. 
The Western soldier counts on victory and closes his eyes to the 
possibility of defeat, but the Eastern warrior goes to battle clothed 
in the panoply of fatalism. With a bullet clinched between his 
teeth and a tight rope cinched around his famished loins, with the 
cape of his caftan ready to conceal his death agony from the 
enemy when he falls, he will go wherever the rainbow of the 
Prophet and the promise of Paradise lead. 

" This is magnificent, but it is not war," say the military theo- 
rists; " a perfectly useless shedding of blood without hope of com- 
pensation." But men like General Drude, the French commander, 
who has grown gray in desert warfare, know differently. They re- 
member that it was such absurd fanaticism as this that smashed 
the British square at Abon-Klea, they recall the many massacres 
<rf French troops in the long and bloody Algerian campaigns, the 
slaughter of men who, though they held victory in their grasp, 
were suddenly panic-stricken by the display of so much bravery 
and contempt of death. 

To Bismarck should be given the credit due his successful shot 
at second sight. Many of his other prognostications have come to 
nothing, as have those of greater men ; but, when the sage of Var- 
zin detected the war clouds that were even then lowering over the 
Western entrance to the Mediterranean, he foresaw with keen 
political insight what was coming and dared to say that early in 
the twentieth century the Western Question, as he called it, would 
loom as large a menace to the peace of Europe, and as pregnant 
with wars and rumors of wars, as did the Eastern Question in the 
nineteenth century. In this instance, Bismarck did better than 
prophesy, however; he prepared against the event, the coming of 
which he foresaw. He selected one of his proteges. Count Tatten- 
bach, and told him to go to Morocco and inform himself. And 
from that day to this the Prussian cavalry officer with the limp, 
turned diplomat, has been on or near the scene of those deep-rooted 
disorders in Africa which to-day threaten the balance of power in 
Europe. He is not the Moroccan question, as some of the Boule- 
vard sheets maintain, but he is a vital part of it. It is a far cry 
from Fez to the Wilhelmstrasse ; but, thanks to Tattenbach and 
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hig discreet anonymous helpers, conditions in the valley of the 
Sebu are well tinderstood on the banks of the Spree. In the 
Moorish capital German influence is almost, if not quite, as 
strongly intrenched as it is in Stamboul, that other nerve centre 
of Mohammedan power. And these positions have been taken and 
fortified not merely for their ostensible purpose of furthering the 
expansion of German commerce, but, to place the Berlin govern- 
ment in a position where, when the psychological moment arrives, 
it can conclude profitable transactions on the international ex- 
change, where it can give up what it does not covet to safeguard 
what it deems indispensable to its hardly won and proudly worn 
eminence in world-politics. 

The late Sultan, Mulai Hassan, by his military prowess and 
diplomatic sagacity, maintained something approaching political 
equilibrium in the lands he was called to rule. He was patient 
with his people, and never inclined to keep too tight a 
rein upon his bold highlanders or the dashing horsemen of the 
plains. Every now and then, however, under the spur of some 
more than usually flagrant act of rebellion, he would call his mot- 
ley troops together and act with vigor. There were always ready 
to follow his standards the members of the Makhzen tribes, who, 
like the Cossacks of old in Eussia, live upon imperial bounty 
from the cradle to the grave. When the tnahalla, as the imperial 
army is called, left Fez with all the pageantry of barbaric war, the 
wise men and the saintly men of the mosques and the holy places 
showered blessings upon it. The purpose of the expedition was 
thus sanctified in the eyes of all, and freebooters and robbers 
from all over the country gathered in the Sultan's train. It was 
pleasant to go out upon a predatory expedition and have the laws 
and the prophets on your side. In due season, the land of the 
Zimmours or the Zair was reached by the slow-moving army, which 
would then proceed, in emulation of the locusts, to eat up the 
rebellious country in a most thoroughgoiug fashion. The weapons 
of the rebels were taken away, their granaries destroyed, their 
wells defiled, and their women packed off for subsequent sale in 
the slave-markets of the imperial cities. The rebel leaders, or as 
many as were captured, were beheaded, and their heads, preserved 
in salt and brine, displayed throughout the empire. A country 
visited after this fashion by the imperial mahalla was apt to 
remain quiet for many years to come, and the effect upon the 
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neighboring tribes was, of course, most salutary. The best that 
can be said of the Lord Hassan is that, as did Ulysses of old, he 
" meted out unequal laws unto a savage race." 

The difficulties of the present ruler of Morocco, Abdel Aziz, 
were greatly increased by the fact that his right to the succession 
has always been stoutly disputed. He was the son of his father's 
uxorious old age, and his mother was a slave woman purchased in 
Stamboul, so that she was not a lawful shereefa, nor could she 
bring to her son, by the ties of clanship, the support of any of the 
important tribes. It was claimed, however, that upon his warrior 
death-bed the Lord Hassan gave his haraka — or Heaven-given 
power of blessing, by means of which the Fileli have ruled Morocco 
for seventeen generations — ^to his Benjamin, the boy Abdel Aziz. 
At the time there was a popular belief that this important act of a 
dying sovereign never took place. In more recent times, this dis- 
belief has come to be almost an article of religion. No Sultan 
endowed with the haraka has ever shown such ineptitude to rule, 
and his many marriages have remained childless; and than this, 
of course, no more signal proof of divine displeasure could be fur- 
nished.* But a strong Court party has kept him on the throne. 

Immediately after the accession of Abdel Aziz, there was a gen- 
eral scattering of the imperial half-brothers. The young Hassan 
is generally believed to have taken refuge among the Eiff high- 
landers of the Mediterranean coast, where, safe in their loyal pro- 
tection, he watches from the mountainside the approach of the 
final catastrophe from which he may hope to profit. Mulai 
Mohammed, who had frequently acted as viceroy, and had often 
been designated as his successor by the Lord Hassan, fled to the 
southern provinces, where, with twenty thousand horsemen at his 
back, he also, it is said, plays a waiting game. Another brother, 
Mulai Hafid, accepted the situation with a good grace, and ever 
since has basked in the sunlight of imperial favor. Large reve- 
nues were set aside for his enjoyment, and nothing could be more 
significant of the complete decay of Abdel Aziz's power than the 
fact that a prince who is so generally regarded as cautious and 
time-serving as is Mulai Hafid should allow himself to be pro- 
claimed Sultan in the great mosque of Morocco City, and prepare 
to take the field against his luckless benefactor. 

*"The statesman's Year-Book" for 1907 mentions, I believe mis- 
takenly, that a son was born in 1899. 
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The discontent among the other members of the dynasty and 
among the saintly shereefian families that marked the accession 
of Abdel Aziz, though serious enough, was not without a parallel 
in Moorish history; but the restiveness of the Berber tribes under 
exactions which were not unusual, and the reluctance of the coun- 
try Kabyles to pay the taxes to whicli their fathers had always sub- 
mitted, were symptomatic of more serious things. It was not long 
before the popular discontent took the form of open rebellion. 
Bou Hamara, "the patriarch with the she-ass," appeared in the 
East. He claimed apostolic descent, he had an undoubted gift of 
gab, and he performed clever tricks of legerdemain which easily 
passed for miracles. On several occasions he defeated the imperial 
armies with the Eiata tribesmen at his back, and to-day, through 
a large extent of country, prayers are said in his name, which, 
under Mussulman law, is one of the attributes of sovereignty. 
While his power grows, of recent months, the patriarch has not 
actively threatened the capital. It is said that his efficiency as 
pretender is greatly hampered by the custom which compels him 
to take a new wife from among the women of each and every clan 
and tribe that rally to his support. 

In other quarters of the Empire, rebellion has been equally rife. 
Even the imperial city of Mekinez has been sacked, and the Atlan- 
tic port of Arzilla plundered. And, in the Andjera hills, Eais Uli 
has carved out for himself a kingdom. The two or three strong men 
who sustained Abdel Aziz in the earlier years of his reign have 
passed away, and the Sultan spends his time secluded in the pal- 
aces in Fez, guarded by all his available troops, who even now per- 
haps are preparing to transfer their allegiance. The treasury is 
empty, though no orthodox Moor ever mentions it without the 
pious ejaculation: "May God fiU it!" and the Blad-el-Makhzen, 
or tax-paying lands, have shrunken to the walled enclosures of 
a few cities. News travels, proverbially, with great slowness from 
Fez, and perhaps to-day the luckless boy is a prisoner bereft of his 
mechanical toys and other playthings. 

It should then be clear, even from the above most incomplete 
sketch of conditions, that the Empire of the Moors has been in 
process of disintegration for several years past, if not for gener- 
ations. It remained for the wholesale murder of Europeans in 
Casablanca to compel the active intervention of France and Spain, 
and to bring about the landing of the troops where their presence 
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for the maintenance of law and order may well be needed, bnt 
where they will also undoubtedly serve the purpose of uniting all 
opposing parties and discordant sects among the Moors for the 
protection of their homes, their creed and their holy places. 

The almost complete collapse of the Sultan's power and the 
actual intervention of the agents of the Concert are none the less 
striking because the necessity and the inevitableness of both have 
long been foreseen. For several decades the diplomacy of the 
Mediterranean Powers has been at work upon a reconciliation of 
the political claims involved and in preparing a modus viv<'.ndi 
which should localize the threatened anarchy and avoid the possi- 
bility of war. The result of these negotiations, in so far as they 
may be said to have reached anything approaching a final stage, 
is found consigned in the protocols of the Algeciras Conference, 
which were signed in April, 1906. This Congress, which sought to 
shape the destinies of the Western Question as did that of Berlin 
the future of the long-vexed Eastern Question, was more than a 
■even dajrs' wonder in the diplomatic world. Prance, strong in 
the friendship of England, and with her dreams of a great North- 
African Empire comprising Algeria, Tunis, Morocco and the 
Western Soudan, slowly, but surely, as she thought, approaching 
realization, would never have consented to the Conference had not 
Germany become suddenly insistent upon it, at a time when Rus- 
sia, the ally of the Republic, was completely paralyzed by her 
crushing defeats in Manchuria and the development of the revolu- 
tion nearer home. M. Deleassfi, French Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, who had come to personify the forward policy in Morocco, 
staked his political life upon his opposition to the Conference, 
which Qermany insisted upon in a rather domineering spirit, and, 
as a result, he disappeared from the political arena. The calling 
together of a Conference to discuss conditions and to prepare safe- 
giiards in a part of the world which Delcass^ and many other pub- 
lic men regarded as exclusively within the sphere of French in- 
fluence, was a distinct triumph for the Berlin Government. The 
upshot of the Conference was, however, rightly or wrongly, gen- 
erally viewed as a check to, if not a complete overthrow of, Ger- 
man meddling and interference. 

This view, however, has not survived even the few short months 
which have elapsed since tiie closing of the Conference. While 
it is true that the historic preteasions of France and Spain, as 
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regards important integral portions of the crumbling Empire of 
tlie Moors, were recognized, the duties of police work and the dip- 
lomatic responsibilities imposed, as is now apparent, were out of 
all proportion to these advantages. Several weeks before the Casa- 
blanca iaeident, M. Pichon, the present Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, expressed his dissatisfaction with the new situation created 
for Prance by the conferees at Algeciras. " Pour years from now, 
when, as agreed, the Conference must be convened again," said M. 
Pichon, " it will be quite plain, as indeed I thiak it should be now, 
that Prance does not wish to conquer, annex or even merely 
monopolize Morocco. But then France will have an interest (as 
she has now), if merely one of convenience, to return to the former 
and original form of our Moorish policy, and to suppress the 
mediation between us and the Moorish Government of the Powers 
which signed the protocols of the Conference and the representa- 
tives of these Powers in Tangier." 

From tbis very frank statement it is apparent that France found 
the diplomatic fetters by which she is bound exceedingly irksome, 
even before the serious features of the situation were developed as 
they are to-day. Practically, with the needless verbiage, so dear 
to all Foreign Offices, removed, France, with but the meagre actual 
support of Spain, finds herself face to face with a desperate and 
an aroused people, confronted by a war which cannot fail to be 
costly in mem and money, of which the resulting spoils, if any, 
must be apportioned and assigned, not by those who bear the 
brunt of the battle, but by the signers of the diplomatic document 
that was drawn up, one delightful afternoon, in a pleasant orange- 
grove in southern Spain. 

The anxiety of many publicists, expressed both at home and 
abroad, that German jealousy may prevent the French expedition 
from penetrating into the interior of Morocco, and there, after 
having inflicted salutary punishment, dictating terms of peace 
upon a sound and lasting basis, seems to me quite without justifi- 
cation. If not even the complete breakdown of co-operation be- 
tween the signatory Powers to the Morocco agreement, which has 
been apparent ever since the strain was felt, should deter the 
Paris Government from sending 100,000 men to Fez, we may 
confidently count upon the veto which the common sense of 
the French voter and taxpayer will impose. The French people 
have long been prepared for what, in the cant phrase of 
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their statesmen, is described as the " peaceful penetration " of 
Morocco, but they balk at a repetition of the wars with Abdel 
Kader, and the French Premier is a man who knows the full value 
of costly foreign expeditions to an active parliamentary opposi- 
tion. It was he who dubbed M. Ferry " U Tonkinois" " the black 
flag of Cochin China," who drove the ablest statesman of France 
from political life because he sought to maintain her colonial 
poseessions. That was, as is this, a time when France, like all the 
world was counting up its money. At such a moment, it would be 
strange if France should grant to the anonymous dead of Casa- 
blanca the costly obsequies of a war of revenge, which, when 
Ferry was in power and Clemenceau a political free lance, she 
refused to the manes of Frangois Gamier, perhaps the most sym- 
pathetic adventurer who ever sought expansion and empire in the 
yellow world. As for ourselves, Washington is in a congratula- 
tory mood and points with pride to the prudence which Mr. 
White displayed at the Algeciras Conference. We only signed that 
instrument after expressly stipulatiag that we would not partici- 
pate in police work or take part in any military expedition which 
might become necessary under the provisions of the international 
agreement. However, we may yet become involved. The im- 
prisonment of another Perdicaris would send our iieet again to the 
Moroccan ports. Our interests and iliose of our citizens are now 
world-wide, and, as in China, so in Morocco, it will be found that 
we cannot escape contributing our quota to the maintenance of law 
and order wherever our commerce is involved. 

After all, the astonishing bravery of the Moors is but bom of 
despair. While their land is strewn with the graves and the dis- 
mantled fortresses where in ages past have ended in death and dis- 
aster all the efforts of the Portuguese, the Spaniards and the Eng- 
lish to conquer the western provinces of Islam, tO-day they recog- 
nize that their military supremacy has passed from them and that 
the war they wage is but powder-play. While the men of the 
poignard, as well as the men of the portfolios, foresee the coming 
downfall of the Government, their belief in the invincible nature 
of their creed remains unshaken. Frequently I have heard a 
grave Khatib, standing in the mosque courtyard by the fountain 
whence flow the waters of life and hope, relate, with prophetic 
words, the catastrophe of the end — and the Eesuxrection. " Out of 
tiie North and the East there will come a victorious general, a 
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Eouini, a Frank," rune the legend which is almost always in- 
variable as to text. " His followers will be more numerous than 
the sands of the ocean strand, and the weapons they bear will be 
multiple death-dealing guns, such as only the infidel dogs carry. 
Thanks to these guns, the Franks will sweep all over the country 
and capture the citadels of the saints and the strongholds of the 
Makhzen. Yea, even Fez, peerless among cities, shall fall. Riding 
over the heaps of the slain, who will have fallen in defence of the 
faith and of the undefiled places, troubled in spirit, the Frankish 
general will enter the holiest of mosques and stand by the thrice- 
sacred tomb of Mulai Edriss. There he will bow his head in 
prayer and murmur, ' See how these men die with smiles upon 
their lips. With Thy spirit, Lord, Thou hast endowed them.' 
Then from the tomb he will lift the golden sword and draw it 
from the precious scabbard, and by a flash of lightning, sent from 
the heavens, he will read the words written upon it, ' Of a truth, 
there is no god but God, and Mahomet is His messenger.' The 
leader of the Franks will then prostrate himself before the thrice- 
holy tomb and worship the true God ; and, when he returns to his 
host, he will find the infidel soldiers wearing the turban, and as he 
comes toward them they will greet him with their cries, ' Great 
is Allah I' Then the earth will be convulsed with joy, and the 
slain soldiers of Moghreh will arise from their bloody graves and 
join with tiie Frankish host in the recital of the fatiha, which is 
the creed of all True Believers." 

Stephen Bonsal. 



